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Tennyson’s New Poem. 


The following are the words written by 
ALFRED TENNYSON for the Cantata, composed 
by Prof. Witt1am STeERNDALE BENNETT, for 
the opening of the great International Exhibi- 
tion, May 1. 

Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 

In this wide hall with earth’s inventions stored, 

And praise the invisible universal Lord, 

Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 

Where Science, Art and labor have outpour’d 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 


O silent father of our Kings to be 
Mourn’d in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee ! 


The world-compelling plan was thine, 

And, lo! the long laborious miles 

Of Palace; lo! the giant aisles, 

Rich in model and design ; 

Harvest-tool and husbandry, 

Loom and wheel and engin’ry, 

Secrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, and corn and wine, 

Fabric rough or, Fairy fine, 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 

Of wonder, out of West or East, 

And shapes and hues of Part divine ! 

All of beauty, all of use, 

That one fair planet can produce. 

Brought from under every star, 

Blown from over every main, 

And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, 
The works of peace with works of war 


O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy heavens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of peace and crown’d 
with all her flowers. 





Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Travelling- 
Letters.” 
(Continued from page 43.) 

Lindau, Sept 5, 1831. 
Opposite me lies Switzerland, with its dark 
blue mountains, with the foot journey, the 
storms, the beloved heights and valleys; here 
again is the end of a great part of the journey, 
and of the diary besides. This noon I was fer- 
ried across the wild grey Rhine, above Rheineck, 
and now I am already in Bavaria. The project 
of a pedestrian tour through the Bavarian moun- 
tains is of course given up; it were madness to 
undertake anything of the kind this year. For 
four days long it has rained incessantly, only 
more or less heavily; it seemed as if the good 
God were out of humor. I came to-day through 
wide orchards, which stood, not under water, but 





under mud and clay ; all looks mournful and dis- 
heartening; pardon me therefore the litany tone 
of the preceding page; I never have seen any- 
thing more melancholy in the landscape, than the 
green overgrown hills full of snow, while the 
fruit trees below stood and mirrored themselves 
with their ripe fruit in the water. This dirty, 
thin snow, which had deposited itself upon the 
firwoods and the meadows, looked like desolation 
incarnate ; and when a townsman of Sargans re- 
lated, that in 1811 the little town was entirely 
burned out, and was just now built up again with 
difficulty ; that they lived chiefly by the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, which this year had been utterly 
cut off by hail; and that now in fact for this 
time the Alps were unavailable for vine-growing, 
T could not wonder that they felt ‘serious appre- 
hensions about this year. 

But now this is singular: if I have to go on 
foot in such weather, facing it outright, it does 
not put me out of tune, but on the contrary I 
always enjoy the feeling that it cannot get the 
better of me. Yesterday when I arrived by the 
mail-coach, in a true December cold, at Alstet- 
ten, I found that there was no carriage road to 
Torgen, where I unluckily sent my cloak and 
bundle on the last fine day. I should need it in 
the evening, for the cold was savage; so I did 
not stop long to consider, climbed once more, for 
the last time. over the mountains, and came into 
the Canton of Appenzell. It is impossible to 
describe how the paths looked there in the woods, 
and hills and meadows; a guide was not to be 
had, because it was Sunday and church time; on 
the whole route I did not meet a man; they had 
all crept into the houses, and so I tramped off all 
alone for Torgen. You have no idea what a 
strange sense of independence one has, going 
through such a forest, in such weather, and over 
such a path. Besides I can now do the Swiss 
crowing and yodling to perfection ; so I screamed 
away at at the top o’ my lungs, and sang several 
yodling compositions to myself, and arrived in a 
very exalted state of mind at Torgen. There 
the people in the inn were rude and uncivil ; so 
I politely said: Be hanged to you, I shall go on 
farther ; and I took out the map and found that 
St. Gallen was the nearest regular place, and 
that no other road was practicable. But not a 
man was willing to go with me in such fearful 
weather ; so I resolved to be my own carrier, and 
came railed at all Swiss heartiness. But instantly 
the counterpart, as it so often happens. I found 
the messenger, from whom I had to fetch away 
my things, in his wonderfully neat. newly carpen- 
tered house, and there was the real, genuine 
Swiss hospitality, as one imagines it. He sat 
with all his family around the table; the whole 
house was so tidy and warm; the room heated ; 
the old messenger came toward me and gave me 
his hand, compelled me to sit down, sent out 
over the whole place for a carrier, or a wagon 
for me, and as no one wanted to drive or walk, 
he gave me finally his son. For carrying my 
bundle two hours, he asked two batzen (four 








sous); a charmingly handsome, blonde little 
daughter sat at the table and worked,—the old 
mother read in a thick book; the messenger 
himself in the latest newspapers — it was splen- 
did. 

When I went on, it wasas if the weather would 
say: “If you mean to defy me,I can do the 
same,” for it began to rage with redoubled fury. 
It seemed sometimes as if a fist seized the um- 
brella, and shook it, and crushed it together ; 
with my stiff fingers I could scarcely hold it ; the 
paths were dreadfully slippery, so that my guide 
fell full length before me in the mud ; —but that 
was nothing; we cursed and yodled heartily, 
came at last to the Nunnery, sang them a sere- 
nade, and reached St. Gallen. 

So the journey was accomplished, and yester- 
day I drove from there to this place, found in the 
evening a wonderful organ, and could play 
“ Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele” to my heart’s con- 
tent. To-day I go to Memmingen, to-morrow to 
Augsburg, the day after, God willing, to Munich, 
—and so I have been in Switzerland. You have 
found it tedious perhaps, that I have written all 
these insignificant minutiz ; but the times are so 
gloomy; no reason why we should be so! And 
if I sent you my diary, it was merely to tell you, 
how I must fain think of you, and how I am with 
you everywhere, where it goes well with me, and 
where I feel happy. The muddy, wet foot-trav- 
eller takes his leave, and will write again as citi- 
zen with cartes de visite, clean linen and dress 
coat. Farewell, Ferx. 


Munich, Oct. 6, 1831. 
MUNICH BURGHER LETTER. 

It is a splendid feeling, to wake up in the 
morning with a great piece of Allegro to instru- 
ment, with various oboes and trumpets, and the 
brightest weather too outside, which promises a 
fresh, long walk in the afternoon. So I have had 
it now for a week past ; the friendly impression, 
which Munich made on me the first time, is this 
time greatly heightened. I scarcely know an- 
other place where I feel so comfortable and citizen- 
like ashere. Especially it is too pleasant, to live 
among merely cheerful faces, to make one ot 
them yourself, and to know everybody in the 
street. I have now my concert before me, which 
keeps my hands full; my acquaintances, who dis- 
turb me every moment in my work; the fine 
weather, enticing one to go out; the copyists, 
compelling one again to stay at home,—all this 
makes the most agreeable and active life. My 
concert had to be postponed, on account of the 
October festival, which begins next Sunday, and 
lasts all next week. There will be theatre and 
ball every evening, and no orchestra or hall to 
be thought of. 

On Monday evening, though, the 17th, at half 
past six, think of me; then away we go with 30 
violins and doubled wind instruments. The C 
minor Symphony makes the beginning of the 
first part, and the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
of the second. The first part closes with my 
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new G minor Concerto, and at the close of the 
second I shall unfortunately have to improvise. 
Believe me, I do this unwillingly, but the people 
insist upon it. Birmann has decided to play 
again; Breiting the Vial, Loehle, Bayer and 
Pellegrini are the names of the singers, who are 
to execute an ensemble piece; scene, the great 
Odeon hall; concert for the benefit of the poor 
of Munich ; the magistrate invites the orchestra 
and the burgomaster the singers individually. 
Exery morning now I have to write, to correct, 
to score for it ; so it gets to be one o’clock ; then 
I go to the Kaufinger Gasse, to Scheidel’s coffee 
house, where I already know all the faces by 
heart, and find every one of them every day in 
the same place: two playing chess, three looking 
on, five reading the newspaper, six dining, and I 
am the seventh. After dinner Birmann usually 
comes, takes me away, and we arrange concert 
matters together, or we take a walk to a beer 
and cheese place; then I go home again and 
work. 

This time I have declined all evening in- 
vitations; but I have so many pleasant houses, 
where I go uninvited, that I seldom light a can- 
dle in my parterre room until after eight. I live 
on the ground floor, in a room which was former- 
ly a shop, so that with one step I am in the mid- 
dle of thestreet, if I unbar the window shutters 
bofore my glass door. Whoever passes by, can 
peep into the window and say good morning. 
Next to me lives a Greek, who is learning the 
piano, who is hideous; so much the prettier is 
the landlord’s daughter, who is very slender, and 
wears a little silver cap. Three times every 
week, at four in the afternoon, there is music at 
my room. Then Biirmann, Breiting, Staudacher, 
the young Poissl, and many others, come to me, 
and make a musical picnic. In this way I learn to 
know the operas, which heretofore unpardonably 
I have neither heard nor seen: as *‘ Lodoiska,” 
“ Faniska,” “ Medea ;” also “ Preciosa,” “ Abou 
Hassan,” &c.;— the scores are lent to us by the 
theatre. 

But on Wednesday evening we had great fun. 
Several wagers had been lost, in which we were 
all to enjoy the treat, and from one proposition 
to another we came at last to that of giving a 
musical soirée in my room, and inviting all the 
honoratiores to it. So it became a list of about 
thirty persons; several came also uninvited 
and got themselves introduced. There was great 
want of room; we thought at first of seating 
some people on the bed, but many patient sheep 
went into my little chamber; the thing was in- 
credibly animated and successful. E—— too 
was there,— sweeter than ever, melting with 
ecstacy, poetic glow and gray stockings, in short 
inimitably tedious. First I played my old B 
minor Quartet; then Breiting sang Adelaide; 
thea Herr S. played violin variations (but dis- 
graced himself very much) ; then Birmann play- 
ed the first Quartet of Beethoven (F major), 
which he had arranged for two clarinets, basset 
horn and bassoon; then came an aria from 
Euryanthe, which was furiously encored; and at 
the close I had to extemporize,—was unwilling— 
but they made such a fearful uproar, that I nolens 
was forced to come forward, although I had no- 
thing in my head, but wine-glasses, chairs, cold 
roast meats and ham. The Cornelius ladies sat 
in the next room with my landlord’s family to 
listen ; in the first story the Schauroths were 








making a visit for the same purpose, and people 
stood too in the street and in the entry. Then 
tuo the heat in the crowded room, the stunning 
noise, the mixed assembly,—and when it came at 
last to bread and butter and drinking, it was wild 
enough; all sorts of fraternizations were drank, 
and healths were toasted ; the formal persons sat 
in the midst of the confusion, and took it patient- 
ly with their grave faces; we did not break up 
until an hour and a half after midnight. 

The next evening came the real counterpart ; 
then I had to play before the queen and the court. 
There all was smooth and trim and proper; at 
every step your elbow touched an Excellency ; 
the prettiest, most flattering speeches flew around 
the room, and I, the roturier, in the midst of all, 
with my citizen heart, and aching head (Katzen- 
jammer)! TI gnawed my way out, however, as 
well as I could, was obliged at last to improvise 
upon royal themes, and was praised prodigiously. 
But I was most pleased, when the Queen said to 
me after the improvisation : “It is really strange ; 
you carry one right away, and one can think of 
nothing else during the music ;” whereupon I 
begged pardon for the carrying away. 

You see, so pass my daysin Munich. But I 
have forgotten to say, that every day at 12 
o'clock I give a lesson to the little L in 
Double Counterpoint, four-part composition, and 
the like, which makes me realize again how con- 
fusedly and stupidly most of the books and 
teachers talk upon the subject, and how clear 
the whole thing is, when clearly stated. 

She is one of the most charming creatures I 
have ever seen. Imagine a delicate, pale little 
girl, with noble, but not handsome features, so 
interesting and unusual, that it is hard to look 
away from her; and all her movements, every 
word full of geniality. Now she has a gift of 
composing songs, and of singing them, the like of 
which I never heard; it is the most perfect 
musical pleasure, that ever yet fell to my lot. 
When she seats herself at the piano, and begins 
such a song, the tones have a different sound,— 
the entire music sways so strangely back and 
forth, and in every note there is the deepest, fin- 
est feeling. Then when she sings the first tone 
with her tender voice, every person becomes still 
and pensive, each in his way is thrilled through 
and through. Could you but hear the voice! 
So innocent, and unconsciously beautiful, so from 
the inmost soul, and yet so very calm! A year 
ago the genius was all there; she had written 
no song, in which there was not some trait of 
talent as clear as the sun; and then M—— and 
I made a noise about it among the musicians in 
the town; but no one would believe us. Since 
then she has made the most remarkable progress. 
He whom the present songs do not take hold of, 
can have no feeling at all; and. now it has be- 
come unfortunately the fashion, to:ask the little 
maiden for songs, and then remove the lights 
from the piano, in order to enjoy their smelan- 
choly in companionship. ‘This makes av unpleas- 
ant contrast, and several times, when I was ex- 
pected to play something after her, I was not in 
the right state to do it, and allowed the people to 
go off. For it is possible she may be spoiled by 
all the talk, since nobody stands by her who can 
understand and guide her, and since she herself, 
strange to say, is as yet wholly without musical 
culture, knows little, can scarcely distinguish 
good music from bad, and really, with the excep- 








tion of her own things. finds everything wonder- 
fully beautiful. If she should come to a sort of 
satisfaction with herself, it would soon be all 
over with her. I have done my part, and have 
begged her parents and herself most earnestly, 
that she should avoid society, and not suffer so 
divine a gift to come to nothing. Heaven grant 
it may avail! Perhaps I will send you soon, 
sisters, some of her songs, which she has written 
off for me out of gratitude, because I teach her 
what she already knows by nature, and have 
held her somewhat to good and earnest music. 

I also play an hour every day upon the organ ; 
but unluckily I cannot practice as I would, be- 
cause the Pedal is five tones short, so that Sebas- 
tian Bach’s passages cannot be made on it. But 
there are exquisite registers in it, with which one 
can vary Chorals. Then I am delighted with 
the heavenly flowing tone of the instrument ; 
especially, dear Funny, I haye found here the 
registers, with which one must play Seb. Bach’s 
“ Schmiicke dich, 0 liebe Seele.” They seem to 
have been made for it, and sound so touching, 
that a thrill goes through me every time that I 
begin it. For the parts in motion Tf bave an 
8-feet flute, and a very soft one of 4 feet, which 
floats all the time above the Choral. You know 
the thing already in Berlin. But for the Choral 
here is a key-board, which has only reed stops, 
and so I take asoft obée, a very light clairon, of 4 
feet, and a viola. This draws the Choral out in 
such tranquil, penetrating tones, as if it were 
distant human voices, singing it from the bottom 
of their hearts. 

On Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, if you have 
received this letter, I shall be on the Theresien 
Wiese with 80,000 other people, think of me 
there, and so farewell. Fe.ix. 

Munich, Oct. 18, 1831. 
Dear Father! 

Pardon me, that I have not written for so long ; 
but the last days before the concert passed in 
such busy hurry and confusion, that I could get 
no rest; besides, I preferred to write you after 
the concert, so as to tell you all, and thus the 
long pause has arisen between this and the pre- 
ceding letter. I write expressly to you, because 
it is so very long since I had a line from your 
hand; I wanted to ask you to send me soon 
again afew words, if only to say that you are 
well, and that you greet me. You surely know, 
how much it always refreshes me and makes me 
happy. So do not take it ill of me, that I ad- 
dress to you the letter with the little concert de- 
tails. My mother and sister have desired them, 
and I only wish to-day.to say to you, how much 
I long for a few lines from you once more. Please, 
do let them come ; it is indeed a long time! 

Yesterday, then, my concert came off, and 
more brilliantly and satisfactorily, than I had ex- 
pected. The whole thing was animated and suc- 


| cessful; the orchestra played admirably, and a 


large sum will go to the benefit of the poor. A 
couple ot days after my last letter I went to a 
general rehearsal where all the persons were 
assembled, and, although the orchestra had come 
by official invitation, I had to invite them again 
orally in a handsome speech from the stage. That 
was the hardest thing I had to do in the whole 
concert; but I did not object, for I wanted to 
learn how a concert-giver feels, and this belongs 
to the experience. So I took my position at the 
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prompter’s box, and spoke very politely ; the or- 
chestra took off their hats, and murmured assent 
at the end of my address. On the following day 
there were already more than 70 signatures upon 
the cireular. Immediately afterwards I had the 
pleasure of a call from one of the leaders of the 
chorus, who was sent to ask me, if I had not 
also composed a chorus, which I would like to 
_give ; they would be glad to sing it without com- 
pensation. Now although I did not wish to give 
more than three pieces of my own composition, 
the offer was very gratifying, and what most de- 
lighted me was the great sympathy expressed in 
that way; for even the obdists, whom I was 
obliged to take for English horn, trumpets, &c., 
would not accept a single kreutzer, and we had 
above 80 players in the orchestra. 

Now came all the little disagreeable cares of 
announcements, tickets, preliminary rehearsals, 
&c., and moreover it was the week of the Octo- 
ber festival. In Munich the days hurry away 
so rapidly at all times. that one may well doubt 
whether they ever actually were present; but it 
is especially the case during the October fes- 
tival. Then every afternoon at 3 o'clock you go 
out upon the wide, green Theresien Wiese, where 
it swarms with people, and do not come away till 
evening ; for everywhere you meet acquaintances, 
and there is something to say, or something to 
be seen: a wonderful ox, a target shooting, a 
race, pretty gold and silver caps, &e. Any busi- 
ness which one may have with anybody, can be 
transacted there, for the whole city is out on the 
meadow, and only when the mist begins to rise 
do they begin to swarm back again towards the 
Frauenthiirme. 


Then all the people are in mo- 
tion, running to and fro,—the snowy mountains 
in the distance looking so clear and peaceful, that 
they always promised another glad day for the 
next, and kept the promise;— and what is the 
main thing: only cheerful and careless faces, 
with the exception of two or three Deputies who 
take their coffee in the open air by themselves, 
and talk at length about the sad state of the 
country, while the country stands around them 
and looks bright and happy. When the king 
himself distributes the prizes on the first day, 
takes off his hat before every winner, gives his 
hand to the peasants, or takes them by the arm 
and shakes them, I find it all very good in itself, 
as society here externally is less separated; but 
whether it goes deep, and is from the heart, of 
that we will talk together some day. I stand by 
my first opinion ; it is at least good, that the ridi- 
culous constraint of etiquette is not outwardly 
respected ; that at all events is something. 
Saturday morning was my first rehearsal. We 
had some 32 violins, 6 double basses, doubled 
wind instruments, &c. But, God knows why, the 
rehearsal went badly; I had to rehearse my C 
minor Symphony alone for two hours. My Con- 
certo did not go at all; we could only play the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” once through very 
hastily, so that I wanted to withdraw it from the 
bills ; but Birmann positively would not consent, 
and assured me they would make it go better.— 
Of course I awaited the second rehearsal with 
anxiety; but meanwhile luckily there was a 
great ball on Sunday evening, where it was very 
nice, and I grew lively again, so that on the next 
morning I came to the general rehearsal in an 
extremely. pleasant mood, felt perfectly at ease, 
and began at once with the Overture,—rehears- 
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ed it incessantly until it went, and did the same 
with my Concerto, so that the whole rehearsal 
passed off vary well. 

On my way to the concert in the evening, 
when I heard the noise of the carriages, I felt a 
real pleasure in the whole affair ; at half-past six 
the court came, I took my little English baton, 
and directed my Symphony. ‘The orchestra 
played splendidly, with a love anda fire, such as 
Thad never heard in any performance under 
me; they all crashed in at the fortes, and the 
Scherzo was very fine and delicate. It pleased 
the people very much too, and the king always 
led off in the applause. Then my stout friend 
Breiting sang the Aria in A flat major from 
Euryanthe, and the public cried da capo, became 
lively, and showed a good taste. Breiting was 
happy, sang with inspiration, and most beautiful- 
ly. Then I came to my Concerto, was received 
with very loud and long applause, the orchestra 
accompanied well, and the composition too was 
wild enough; it gave great satisfaction to the 
people; they wanted to clap me out, as it is the 
fashion here, but I was modest and did not come. 

Between the parts the king got hold of me, 
praised me very much, and asked all sorts of 
questions ; among others, whether I was related 
to Bartholdy, to whose residence he always goes 
in Rome, because that is the cradle of the modern 
Art,”* &c. The second part began with the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” went capitally, 
and made much impression. Then Birmann 
played, and then came the Finale in A major 
from Lodoiska : but I did not hear either of them, 
because I had to cool off a while in the anteroom. 
When I came to the Fantasia, I was again very 
warmly received; the king had given me Non 
pit andrai as a theme, and on that I had to im- 
provise. I am only strengthened in my opinion, 
that it is nonsense to extemporize in public. 
Seldom have I felt so foolishly, as when I sat 
down there to, produce my Fantasia before the 
public. The people were very much pleased; 
there was no end of clapping— called me out,— 
the Queen paid me all sorts of compliments ; 
but I was angry and disgusted with it, and I will 
not do it publicly again; it is a false practice, 
and an absurdity at the same time. 

So that was my concert on the 17th, and it 
now lies behind me. There were about 1100 
persons present ; so the poor may be contented. 
But now enough of that. Farewell all, and be 
happy ! Fevix. 


(To be continued.) 
* See the letter from Rome of Feb. 1, 1831. 





History of the Opera. 
A Review. 


The new history of the lyrical drama, with which 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards favors the public, has three 
qualities to recommend it. In the first place it con- 
tains, for its size, a very complete account of the 
progress of an art which now beyond all others occu- 
pies the attention of the civilized world; in the 
second place it is one of those treasures of amusing 
anecdote that be taken up and laid down at a 
moment’s notice; in the third place it abounds with 
the observations of a shrewd and independent thinker, 
who has seen much, read much, and travelled much, 
and who approaches his subject less as a professed 
musician than as one of those cultivated men who 
take a position between the artist and the multitude, 
and who, after all, constitute the. body upon whom 
the general appreciation of every art depends. 

That the anecdotes occupy a very large portion of 
the work will be naturally surmised from the nature of 
the subject. Theatres, whether used for lyrical pur- 
poses or not, are so many welling fountains of histo- 





riettes, witty, scandalous, comical, and tragical, and 
when they are operatic they so completely identify 
themselves with the aristocratic life of a nation, that 
their records take place among the most striking 
illustrations of a period. Opera, dated from its ear- 
liest beginning, in anything like a complete form, is 
scarcely 250 years old, and this age takes us into a 
state of things that may almost be regarded as myth- 
ical. Handel’s first opera was procuced at the 
Haymarket in 1711, and, immortal through his ora- 
torios, he is all but forgotten as a composer for the 
lyrical stage. It was in the latter half of the last 
century that Gluck brought out the first work in 
which his peculiarities were exhibited; yet when a 
revival of Gluck’s master-pieces is suggested, the 
suggestion, though heard with respect, is regarded as 
a direction towards the remotest antiquity. What is 
new with respect to every other art is ancient with 
respect to music, yet what a long and detailed history 
of petty warfare may he written in connexion with 
opera! Who is ignorant of the onslaught made by 
the English wits upon the lyrical drama when Italian 
singers were new to the stage, and it seemed as 
though the sisterhood of poetry and music strongly 
resembled the brotherhood of Cain and Abel ? 


By the way, the oft-told tale, as given by Mr. Ed- 
wards, is well worth reading, for he takes an original 
view of the memorable squabble, considering that 
Addison liked opera at the bottom of his heart, and 
merely indulged in pleasant banter, whereas Steele 
was not only a bitter, but a base enemy of musical 
art. ‘ Poor Dickey ” has been so often patted onthe 
back and fondled of late that, when Mr. Edwards im- 
putes to him an “Anti-Christian and cowardly spirit,” 
one feels a pleasure akin to that of the Athenian who 
ostracized Aristides. Memorable, too, are the com- 
bats that arose within the limits of the musical world 
itself. The fiercer war between the Cuzzoni party, 
headed by the Countess of Pembroke, and the Faus- 
tina party, headed by the Countess of Burlington and 
Lady Delaware, when catcalls were used as weapons 
of offense, stands high among the conspicucus follies 
of the early Georgian era. The silly epigram of 
Swift remains an ineffaceable monument of the con- 
test between the partisans of Handel and those of 
Buononcini, and all the world has heard of the Gluck 
and Piccini factions, which only 15 years before the 
French Revolution divided Paris into two hostile 
camps. Indeed, were it not for the history of musical 
polemics, the names of Buononcini and Piccini would 
not be remembered at all. Struggles between Marists 
and Todists, and a still more insignificant war 
between Ramists and Lullists, fill up the stormy his- 
tory, and one arrives at the conclusion that music, 
like theology, has more frequently been the subject of 
fierce battle than of serious study. When the parti- 
sans of Cuzzoni rendered Faustina inaudible by their 
hisses, and the partisans of Faustina fully returned 
the compliment, the notion of hearing an opera must 
have been altogether Utopian. Mr. Edwards’s 
remark that these musical squabbles chiefly raged in 
London and Paris, where opera was an exotic, where- 
as they were comparatively unknown in Italy, the 
birthplace of the lyrical drama, is worth reflection. 

The connexion between music and the spirit of 
faction more than anything else tempts the historian 
of the former to indulge largely in amusing stories. 
For the few who can appreciate an sesthetic or scien- 
tific discussion, there are hundreds who can laugh at 
a repartee, and thousands who can enjoy a “ row.” 
Mr. Edwards, as we have said, is most liberal in his 
allowance of anecdotes, and he must not be blamed 
if some of his stories have been often told already, 
for jests that are “Joes” to a particular class are 
frequently new to the general reader. Down to a 
certain period the ground he has traversed has often 
been traversed already, and he is to be commended 
for proceeding all the way from Monteverde to Doni- 
zetti, and remaining thoroughly amusing through- 
out. 

If we set aside the illustrious name of Gluck, the 
Opera of France, measured by the extent of its influ- 
ence on foreign nations, is the least important in 
Europe till we come to a very modern time. No one 
ever dreams of reviving the works of Lulli or Rameau, 
or of inquiring into their peculiarities, and the obliv- 
ion to which these quondam idols of Paris are con- 
signed 18 not merely the work of time. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century the French were completel 
isolated in musical matters, and, more proud of their 
Opera than of any other institution, worshipped gods 
utterly disregarded beyond their frontiers. While 
the Parisian journals were extolling the greatness of 
Ramean, as the first musician in Europe, Grimm 
made the quiet remark that “ Europe scarcely knew 
the name of her first musician, knew none of his 
operas, and could not have tolerated them on her 
stages.” England, though she had lost that high 
musical character which, as Mr. William Chappell 
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proves, belonged to her in the days of the Tudors, is 
still interesting in the eighteenth century as a home 
of the Italian Opera. But no such glory belongs to 
France ; she will not shine by a foreign light, though 
her own refuses to twinkle in foreign eyes. While 
there were Italian operas at Naples, Turin, Dresden, 
Vienna, London, Madrid, aud even Algiers, there 
were none in Paris, where, as Mr. Edwards observes, 
it seemed ‘to form part of the national honor to 
despise Italian music.” 

Nevertheless, that Grand Opera, which had so little 
influence on the music of the world in general, always 
stands as a prominent institution in musical history, 
when regarded in connexion with the history of the 
world. No one cares for the music of Lulli and Ra- 
meau, but they are nevertheless familiar figures to all 
who take interest in the life of the eighteenth century, 
when, if France could not set the fashion in masic, 
she was in every other respect the leader of thought 
and of taste in Europe. The French opera, too, is 
the cradle of the ballet, and so constant has been 
the respect paid at Paris to an art regarded as but 
secondary elsewhere, that from the days of Lulli to 
those of Auber, a “grand” lyrical drama has not 
heen deemed complete without a divertissement. Here 
is a new connexion with that regime that fell with the 
olden Bourbon dynasty. Who that is familiar with 
France on the eve of the Revolution ignores Madel- 
eine Guimard and Vestris, the “ Dieu de la Danse.” 

With the Italian campaigns of the First Napoleon 
a taste for Italian music began to prevail in France, 
but nothing very great was achieved at the Opera in 
the time of the Republic, the Consulate, or the Em- 
pire. Of the ghastly state ot things during the 
Republic Mr. Sutherland Edwards, on the authority 
of M. Castel Blaze, gives a striking pictare. The 
opera was first managed by the four leading sanscu- 
lottes Henriot, Chaumette, Le Roux, and Hebert, and 
these, even after they were deposed from their mana- 
gerial throne, were in the habit of supping with the 
actors behind the scenes, not on the principle of the 
old nobility, who paid Ilberally on such occasions, 
but at the expense of the unfortunate person who 
presided over the refreshments. The method of self- 
invitation was simple and easy. Henriot or Danton 
would say to the favored artist, ‘‘ We are going to 
your room, see that we are entertained properly.” A 
splendid repast was prepared and duly devoured, and 
the patriotic guests took their departure without 
hinting at payment. As the actors themselves did 
not receive a sous of salary, even in the shape of 
paper money, the expense fell, as we have said, on 
the keeper of the refreshment-room. To decline the 
intrusive honor would have been highly perilous in 
the days of liberty, equality, and the guillotine. 


A strange state of things is revealed by this Repub- 
lican episode in the history of French opera. The 
Government was not satistied with decapitating a real 
King and Queen, and treating the people with a per- 
formance at the cpera gratis, on the anniversary of 
the execution of Louis XVL., “ in joyful commemo- 
ration of the death of the tyrant,” but even player- 
kings and player-queens were excluded from the 
boards. When the sanscu/ottes school of drama had 
become insufferably dull under this prohibition, the 
dethroned sovereigns were allowed to sneak back 
again, degraded into “chiefs” or ‘mayors, while on 
one occasion a concrete “roi” was replaced by an 
abstract ‘‘ loi,” and one of the lines of an opera, 
modified to meet this alteration, declared that ‘‘ La 
loi passait et le tambour battait Aux Champs.” An 
artist who was endowed with something like oommon 
sense, and with an uncommon rapidity of articulation 
improved the line by saying, “ pouvoir exécutif 
passait et le tambour battait Aux Champs.” 

One contumacious prima donna nearly lost her head 
by refusing to appear as the Goddess of Reason in 
one ot the celebrated rational processions of the time, 
as she learned, through a gloomy joke uttered by 
Chaumette,—" Well, citoyenne, since you refuse to be 
a divinity, you must not be astonished if we treat you 
asa mortal.” Fortunately, a zealous sanscu/otte was 
anxious to obtain the honor for his wife, who, sorely 
against her will, repr d the Goddess in proper 
non-costume while the thermometer was below freez- 
ing point, and the head of the prima donna remained 
on her shoulders. Possibly the menace of Leonard 
(playfujly called Leopard) Bourdon, poet and mem- 
ber of the “mountain,” may lead some unfortunate 
dramatic author who cannot prevail on a manager to 
read his play to surmise that the days of the Republic 
were not so bad after all. Bourdon wrote a most 
revolting opera against the Church, which directors 
and artists refi to produce, till at last this extreme 
specimen of the genus irritabile vatum declared that if 
his work was not quickly performed, he would have a 
guillotine erected on the stage—a real guillotine, be 
it understood, not an imitation of the murderous ma- 
chine like that which is mounted by Mr. Benjamin 








Webster in the drama of the “ Dead Heart.” The 
actors, however, had the best of it in the long run, 
and Bourdon’s piece, though printed at the expense 
of the Republic, was never brought out at all. 

The anecdotes which we have given in illustration 
of an extremely short and inglorious period of opera- 
tic history occupy but very few pages in Mr. Edwards's 
book, and when we inform our readers that his two 
volumes are replete with matter of the same kind, 
they will easily judge of the amount of entertainment 
to be derived from his labors. So abundant is his 
material, that he might, if he had pleased, have filled 
a dozen quartos, and, as he himself confesses, he 
found the task of omission heavier than that of col- 
lection. Let us add that he-+has- omitted well, and 
that he has seasoned a pleasant and instructive history 
with the very concentrated essence of agreeable 


gossip. 





Love Sones ror Lunatics.—The Bedlamitish 
bosh that nowadays is published in the way of ballad 
literature is really of such senseless and lunatic a 
character, that one would think the scribes who write 
it were not clothed and in their right mind, but were 
one and all invested with straight waistcoats. Any 
stuff that has a metre, and occasionally rhymes, no 
matter how devoid of reason it may be, is dcemed 
worthy to be dubbed a sentimental ballad ; and we 
are sure the samples following, if only set to music 
by some popular composer, and sung ata few con- 
certs by some of our first singers, would soon be 
warbled in our drawing-rooms and whistled in our 
streets :— 


:. 
Gaily the tiger-cat tuned his guitar, 
Serenading the magpie with feathers and tar ; 
Sweetly he sneezed at her, sourly he sighed, 
“ Lady bird, lady bird, wilt be my bride ?”’ 
She for the elephant sadly had pined, 
Ate but an ox, and then vowed she had dined - 
Carried a photograph close to her heart, 
Wrapped up in lobsters, bank-notes, and plumtart. 
At midnight the rivals they met in the whale, 
And fourrht by the light of the grasshopper’s tail ; 
The elephant stood on his trunk to take breath, 
And the tiger-cat cosily hugged him to death. 
Then with a cabbage stalk boldly he wrote : 
“ Come, love, and tread on the tail of my coat; 
See thy own Crocodile whistling for thee,” 
He groaned—gave a gurgle—a cold corse was he ! 


II. 


Lively, lovely Isaline, 

Dancing o’er the moon so green, 
Freckled is thy snow-black hair, 
Sparkling through the spangled air. 
While their harps the dolphins play, 
Lo! thou skimm’st the milky. whey ; 
Wilt then be the mackerel’s queen ? 
Lively, lovely Isaline ! 

Blighted, plighted Isaline ! 

Moarnful croak the cats serene; 
Howl the gold-fish, mew the frogs, 
Weep the shrimps, and purr the dogs. 
All thy pets with rapture say: 

“ Our lady will be wed to-day.” 
But canst thou love a fish so green ? 
Blighted, plighted Isaline. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little girl, 

How thy nose is out of curl ! 

Up above thy chin so high, 

Like a lamp-post if the sky. 

When the verdant sun has gone, 
And the stars their hair have done, 
We will hire a lawyer’s dfay, 

And gallop o’er thé sea s6 gay. 
Then we'll feast on,codtin chops, 
Peagreen prawns, and lollipops ; 
Hunt the skipper, catch the croup, 
And fill our shoes with myrtle —, 





Withelp Tauber” 


(Translated for this Journal from the Lelpzig Signale.] 


Born at Berlin on the 23d of March, 1811, Cart 
GortrriEeD WILHELM TAUBERT manifested talents 
for music at an early age, and consequently received 
his first piano-forte instruction from Neithardt, the 
recently deceased director of the Dom-chor. Through 
the mediation of General von Witzleben he was then 
put under the tuition of Ludwig Berger on the piano, 
and of Bernhard Klein in composition. At the age 





of thirteen he appeared for the first time in public; 
and in his sixteenth year he attended the Berlin Uni- 
versity onaccount of philosophical studies, and then 
labored as a music teacher, raising himself in that 
capacity in the course of several years to the first and 
most esteemed position. In 1831 he was selected to 
conduct the Berlin Court Concerts, and in the same 
year his first Symphony (in C major) was performed; 
which was followed in January, 1832, by his opera 
“Die Kirmes” (the Fair), the text by Edward 
Devrient. In 1833 he made an artistic tour to 
Leipzig and Dresden, and was particularly success- 
ful with his pinno-forte Concerto (engraved as Op. 
18). He also brought out in thé hall of the Gewand- 
haus his overtures to “Othello,” to “ The Gipsy’ 
and to the “ Little Man in Grey.” 

Here we must bear in mind, that faubert was the 
first, who ata time when the virtuoso composers 
reigned alone in piano forte music, came forward in 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus as the bold pioneer of Men- 
delssohn with a Piano Concerto by Beethoven (Oct. 
1833) and a Piano Sonata by Beethoven (Nov.1833). 
The year 1834 is marked by the music to Edw. 
Devrient’s plav, Das ‘grate Mannlein” (little man 
in grey), by the opera ** The Gypsy ” (text also by 
Devrient), by Tanbert’s nomination as a regular 
member of the Berlin Academy of Arts, and finally 
by his marringe with Wilhelmina Schechner, the 
sister of the celebrated singer, Nanette Schechner. 

In the year 1836 he made a longer tour to Eng- 
land, Scotland, Holland, the Rhine, &.; and after 
his return appeared his first Trio (Op. 32), his 
“ Souvenirs d’ Ecosse, and the 12 Concert Etudes (Op. 
40). In 1839 he was successful in Munich as a 
piano-player, particularly with his ‘‘ Campanella ;” 
and on his return he superintended the publication 
of Berger’s remains. 

In 1840 appeared the first of his very popular and 
indeed exquisitely charming ‘‘ Kinderlieder ” (Songs 
of Childhood), which have since grown to the num- 
her of 84 (in 7 scts). In February, 1842, his one- 
act Opera “The Marquis and the Thief” was 
bronght out; and on the Ist of June of the same 
year Tanbert was appointed to the place, left vacant 
by the death of Moser, of Kapellmeister at the Royal 
Opera in Berlin. In that year also he composed a 
festival Cantata for the king’s birth day, and a festi- 
val play for the centennial anniversary of the open- 
iug of the Berlin opera house. 

In the winter of 1842-3 he called into life the 
“Symphony Soirées” of the Royal Kapelle, which 
in time became for Berlin what the Gewandhaus 
concerts are for Leipzig, and which justly stand in 
great favor with the Berlin public as their concerts 
par excellence. The years 1843, 1845 and 1846 pro- 
duced the following larger works: the music to the 
Medea of Euripides, to Tieck’s ‘‘ Blue Beard ” (the 
overture was already composed in 1837), and the 
Symphony in F major (Op. 69), which, at Mendels- 
sohn’s suggestion, was performed under the compos- 
er’s own direction in 1846 in the Gewandhaus. In 
the last named year he went with Jenny Lind to 
Vienna, where he appeared as composer, virtuoso 
and director. In 1847 and 1848 he had orders con- 
ferred on him by the Duke of Coburg and the King 
of Prussia. 

In 1850 appeared the Symphony in E minor, Op. 
80, (performed..in Leipzig in 1851); in 1852 the 
Pater noster of Klopstock; in 1853 (Oct. 9) the 
opera “ Joggele”’ (words by Hans Koster) was per- 
formed ; and in 1854 an overture and festival play 
for the silver wedding of the present royal pair. In 
the year 1855 come the Symphony in C minor (Op. 
113), performed afterwards under Taubert’s direc- 


tion in Leipzig, and the music to Shakspeare’s 
“Tempest,” which was played according to Dingel- 
stedt’s scenic arrangement, and with this music in 
November, 1855, at Munich, where the king of Ba- 
varia conferred upon the somposer the first class of 
the order of St. Michael. 
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Of Taubert’s productions since 1857 we have yet 
to mention: the Opera “Macbeth” (text by Eggers, 
first produced in November 1857 at Berlin) ; a Can- 
tata for the commemoration of Rauch. (March 30, 
1858) ; a festival Ode for the semi-centennial jubilee 
of the Berlin University (Oct. 16, 1860) ; a concert 
Overture, entitled “From a thousand and one nights” 
(the last of Taubert’s larger works). 

One hundred and thirty-seven works of Tanbert 
have been printed : over 70 for the piano-forte with 
and without accompaniment ; among which there is 
much, in the department of so-called character and 
genre pictures, which are of new invention and at the 
same time valuable, (Zmpromptus, Op. 14, “ Minne- 
lieder,” “Miniatures,” Tutti fratti,” “ Gamera ob- 
scura,” “ Jugend paradies” (Paradise of Youth), 
“ Bilderbuch” (picture book), “ Aschenbrédel’”| (Cin- 
derella),. ‘ Kinderstiicke ”’ (children’s pieces), &c.; so 
that he must becounted among the real founders of 
this kind of music. Also 3 Symphonies in score, 3 
string Quartets;\more than 300 songs (in 50 or 60 
sets), and about 10 piano-forte arrangements from 
operas and Symphonies. 

As pianist, not less than as composer, Taubhert is 
one of the most fine and most thoroughly cultivated 
artists of our century. His forte lies in the graceful, 
the finely spun, the tender and naive, and therefore 
he has done the most admirable things in the smaller 
genre (character-pieces, songs without words, &c.) 
and in song; although he has also shown a gift for 
soaring and pathetic styles of expression in the 
choruses to Medea, in several instrumental works, 
but especially in the opera “Macbeth.” 

By his very successful direction of the concert for 
the Prussian fleet, on the 26th of January of this 
present year, in the Berlin Opera house, in which 
his “ Thiirmer-und Matrosenlied ”’ (Warders’ and 
Sailors’ Song) was received wiih jubilation, Taubert 
wonthe sympathies of the Mannergesang-vereins of 
Berlin (1500 singers), aud has thereby gained an 
important influence for the ennobling of part-singing 
by men’s voices. Iis characteristic music to Shake- 
speare’s ‘Tempest’ has just had a brilliant success 
in Leipzig. Among his pupils the most notable are : 
Theodore Kullak, Alexander Fesca, Gustave Schu- 
mann and Louis Schlottmann. 


Bach’s Passion Music. 

Joun Sepastian Bacn’s Grosse Passions-musik 
nach dem Evangelium Matthéi* will shortly be per- 
formed, for the first time (I), in Vienna, by the 
Sing-academie. ‘“ The custom,” says Die Recensio- 
nen, “ of representing in a musical and epico-dramat- 
ic form the sufferings of the Saviour, during Passion 
week, is a very ancient one. In the Roman Catholic 
Church the plan pursued has, according to all tradi- 
tion, invariably been for one singer to sing the narra- 
tive of the Evangelist, for another to deliver the 
words of Christ, and for others to give the dialogue 
of the remaining personages introduced ; the people 
are represented independently by the choir. This 
plan throws the dramatic,element far into the back- 
ground, and places’the music in a very subordinate 
position, since everyone taking part in the perfrom- 
ance gives all that is entrusted to him in the simple, 
strongly marked choral tone, while, in conformity 
with a decree of the Church, all instrumental accom- 
paniment is wanting. The ‘ Passion’ is connected 
with the ceremonies of the liturgy, and hence any 
dramatization or musical development of the sabject 
is impossible.” 

A very different course is adopted in the Protestant 
Charch, in which the composer, hampered by no 
consideration imposed by the ritual, has a much wi- 
der field for his exertion. Protestant, composers 
availed themselves, at a very early date, of the oppor- 
tunity. But, however admirable were the works of 
Heinrich Schii:z (1585-1672,), Sebastiani (1672), 
Kaiser and others, uot one of them at all approaches 
the Passion nach dem Evangelium Matthii, by John 
Sebastian Bach, the first performance of which 
magnificent production took place on Good Friday, 
1729, in St. Thomas’s Church, Leipsic. That the 
works published by Bach, under the title of Passions- 
musik, were subsequently allowed to slumber, for 
years and years, amid the dust of libraries is attribn- 


* “ Passion-music,” according to the Gospel of St. Matthew. 





table to the wars and political troubles which burst 
out after his decease, and by the sad condition of 
musical matters tor a ¢ime in Germany. We must 
designate as the real reviver of the A/atthéus-Passion, 
Mendelssohn, who caused it to be performed on the 
11th March, 1829, at the Berlin Sing-academie. 
Since then, the most celebrated vocal associations in 
Germany have vied with each other in performing it 
aunually, with constantly increasing success. Vienna 
alone was left behind, even by many small towns as 
well as by the larger ones, and will not have atoned— 
let us hope in a manner worthy of her rank—for this 
piece of neglect till next Friday, the 18th April, 1862 
at the concert of the Singacademie. 

Very shortly, we hope to be able to present our 
readers with a musical analysis of the Passion accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, from the pen of a distinguished 
critic. As Professor Sterndale Bennett is likely to 
give the London public another opportunity of hear- 
ing this great work in the course of the ensuing 
summer, such an analysis will doubtless be perused 
with more than ordimary interest.—London Musical 


World. 





Psalmody as it Is. 


From Art. ‘‘ Congregational Psalmody.” in April 
* British Quarterly.” 


To observe for ourselves the practical result ot the 
increased aggregate of skill and taste in music, we 
may now enter the congregation. We speak here of 
an average assembly ; not of such as are exceptional 
in attainment, or in the want of it. The first notice- 
able cireumstance is the choice of a tune; and in 
this, notwithstanding occasional flagrant mistakes, 
there is usually little room for criticism. Two out 
of the three tunes are probably in the sterling church 
mode, while the third, by concession to a Ifngering 
prejudice of other times in favor of “something con- 
gregational ” (so called), proves to be some piece of 
lively prettiness, of secular origin or character. ‘The 
fitting of the tune to the hymn usually shows care 
and thought, but a still more thoughtful attention to 
the whole hymn would frequently modify the selections 
made. In the mind of an organist or choir-leader 
accustomed to study sense as well as sound there are 
few hymns in our later voluminous and beautiful col- 
lections that do not seem, by elective affinity, to mate 
themselves with some special tune. ‘Till this half- 
spiritual branch of musicianship is more generally 
studied there is much to be said for the old custom of 
Jixing the relation of certain hymns to certain tunes, 
so that the words should flow.into the music by a 
recognized prescription which becomes “ second na- 
ture.” The hymn, however, has now been read, and 
the people stand and sing. Stand and sing, we said 
—but the very first thing that strikes us is the small 
proportion of the people who sing at all, and the still 
smaller numbers of those who sing heartily. The 
latter feature is perhaps consequent on the former ; 
for amidst so many silent or decorously murmuring 
worshippers, any vigorous projection of the voice 
draws the attention which is due to an isolated and 
abnormal fact. This abstinence from audible acts of 
praise certainly does not arise from a too modest esti- 
mate of ability, for facts prove that the degree of 
musical cultivation does not determine the public use 
of the voice. While there are several congregations 
in the metropolis, and two or three in the provinces, 
where the people are the only and universal choir, 
and where the printed notation lies close by the open 
hymn-book in every pew, there are many assemblies 
of unlettered Christians, equally independent of pro- 
fessional help.in smging, but to whom the notation 
of their songs would be about as intelligible as the 
musical relics of ancient Greece. The fact is, that 
where the worshipper has a hearty conviction of the 
duty of vocal praise, he may commit many errors, but 
silence, will certainly not be one of them. There 
are singers even here, however: cliildren, who have 
not arrived @#. the age of self-consciousness, and a 
Paterfamilias, who has outlived it, raise their voices 
cheerfully. Even the gentler utteranees tell in the 
aggregate, and these, combined with the voices of the 
Snnday-school contingent, and sustained by the more 
methodical and harmonized choir, produce something 
of that effect which always results from the mizture 
ot many tones.in octaves and harmonies, and which, 
notwithstagding allirregularities and variations, is, to 
a ‘‘ true-touched ear,” nobler than. the most correct 
declamation of a single voice. This is, however, 
comparatively but a crude and méagre indication of 
the choral possibilities of such a congregation. No- 
tice the uncertain and scattered way in which the 
majority of voices drop into the lines, instead of seiz- 
ing promptly and simultaneously the first note of 
each: then, the drawling way in which too often the 
tune “drags its slow length along,” in spite of the 


exertions of the organist or leader to quicken it by 





bodily motion, aud exaggeration of the accents ; and, 
finally, the level, andistinguishing tone in which are 
sung all the verses of a hymn marked by strongly 
contrasted phases of feeling. It is while noticing 
these things (by no choice of our own) that we feel— 
however great may be the advance of which the signs 
ave visible in many directions—what has yet to be 
done before the practice of this department of public 
worship shall attain to the full dignity of its mean- 
my. 
We were lately present at a service in a certain 
chapel on the south side of the Thames, where space 
is found for enormous masses of the people, drawn 
together by a great ministerial reputation. It might 
safely be assumed that a large proportion of this 
assembly would consist of persons who ordinarily 
worshipped at other places, the singing habits of 
which they would carry with them representatively, 
They, at anyrate, dlustraied on this grandest of scales 
the features we have noted in our average congrega- 
tion, with the one exception of timid reticence. That 
evil was effectually exorcized by the inspiration of 
the scene. The tunes selected were the Old Hun- 
dredth, and a well-known piece of fugual see-saw, 
Cranbrook. Upon these so vast a mass of tone was 
brought to bear, that each note made wonderful reso- 
nance, and the air of the tune, in the male and 
female octaves, so predominated over the discord of 
incompatible “ parts,’’ that the effect was virtually 
one of unison: but the inertness of movement, the 
dragging from note to note, destroyed all melodic 
character, and effectually deadened the feeling of 
jovful praise indicated by the hymns. Doubtless 
there was enjoyment, of its kind, in holding those 
long, fall notes in such multitudinous fellowship ;— 
as little do we doubt that the praise was sincere, and 
the offering accepted ; yet was it strange that we left 
the place much musing on what that gigantic instrn- 
ment of praise might be and do, if musical intelli- 
gence were blended with religious zeal, and on what 
service might be rendered toward that end, if the 
trumpet-voiced preacher would but essay to smite the 
common constience with the perception of a slighted 
gift, and of a flawed offering to the Giver? 





Mendelssohn and Clara Novello. 


The following letter, addressed by Mendelssolin to 
Mr. J. Alfred Novello, the music publisher aud 
brother of the singer, has appeared in London. It 
was written in English. 

Leipzig, 18th Nov. 18387. 


My pear Sir: It is now a fortnight since your 
sister first appeared here in public, & directly after it 
I wanted to write to you & give you a full account 
of it & only to day I have leisure enough to do it. 
Excuse it, but although it is late & I may think that 
you have heard already from other sides of all the 
details of her great success here, I cannot help wri- 
ting you also on the subject, & before all I shout 
“triumph” because you know that you were my 
enemv* & that my opinion prevailed only with great 
difficulty (letters included) & that it comes now out 
how well I knew my own countrymen, how well they 
appreciate what is really good & beautiful, & what a 
service to all the lovers of music has been done by 
your sister’s coming over to this country. I do not 
know whether she thinks the same of my opinion 
now. I am sometimes afraid she must find the place 
so-very small & dull, & miss her splendid Philhar- 
monic band & all those Marchionesses & Duchesses 
& Lady Patronesses who looked so beautifully, aris- 
tocrati¢ally, in your Concert Rooms, & of whom we 
have a great want. But if being really and heartily 
liked & loved by a public, & being looked on as a 
most distinguished & eminent talent must also convey 
a feeling of pleasure to those that are the object of it, - 
Iam sure that your sister cannot repent her resolu- 
tion of accepting the invitation to this place, & mnst 
be glad to think of the delight she gave & the many 
friends she made ino shorttime & in a foreign coun- 
try. Indeed I never heard such an_ unanimous 
expression of delight as after her first Recitative, & 
it was a pleasure to see people at once agreeing & the 
difference of opinion (which must always prevail) 
consisting only in the more or less praise to be be- 
stowed on her. It was capital that not one hand’s 
applause received her when.she first appeared to sing 
“Non piu di fiori,” because the triumph after the 
Recitative was the greater ; the room rung of applause, 
& after it there was such a noise of conversations, 
people expressiag their delight to each other, that 
not a note of the whole ritornelle could be heard ; 
then silence was again restored, & after the air, which 
she really sang better & with more expression than I 

* In allusion to Mr. J. A. Novello’s desire that his sister, 
Miss Clara, should proceed directly to Italy, and not visit 
any. 
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ever heard from her, my good Leipsic public became 
like mad, & made a most tremendous noise. Since 
that moment she was the declared favorite of them. 
They are equally delighted with her clear & youth fal 
voice & with the purity & good taste with which she 
sings everything. The Polacea of the Puritan was 
encored, which is a rare thing in our concerts here, & 
I am quite sure the longer she stays & the more she 
is heard the more she will become a favorite ; because 
she possesses just those two qualities of which the 
public 1s particularly fond here—purity of intonation 
& a thorongh bred musical feeling. I must also add 
that I never heard her to greater advantage than at 
these two concerts, & that I liked her singing infinire- 
ly better than ever I did before: whether it might be 
that the smaller room suits her better or perhaps the 
foreign air, or whether it 1s that [am partial to every 
thing in this country (which is also not unlikely), bat 
I really think her mach superior to what I have heard 
her before. And therefore I am once more glad that 
I conquered you, my enemy. 

They are now in correspondence with the court of 
Dessau & with Berlin, whereto they intend to go 
daring the intervals of the concerts here; I hope 
however that cheir stay will be prolonged as much as 
possible. We had Vieuxtemps here, who delighted 
the public; we also expect Blagrove in the beginning 
of January. Charles Kemble with his daughter 
Adelaide passed also by this place, but she did not 
sing in public, only at a party at my house. Has 
Mr. Coventry reccived my letter, and the one for 
Bennett I sent him? And have yon received the 
parcel with my Concerto, which Breitkopf and Hir- 
tel promised to send in great haste? Do you see 
Mr. Klingemann sometimes? And how is masic 
going on in England ? .Or had you no time to think 
now of anything else than the Guildhall-puddings & 
pies & the 200 pineapples which the Queen ate there, 
asa French paper has it? If you see Mr. Attwood 
will you tell him my best compliments & wishes, & 
that a very great cause of regret to me is my not 
having been able to meet him at my last stay in Eng- 
land. And now the paper is over & consequently 
the letter also. Excuse the style, which is probably 
very German. My kindest regard to Mr. & Mrs. 
Clarke, & my best thanks for the kind letter & the 
papers they sent me by Mrs. Novello. And now 
rood hye & he as well & happy as I always wish you 
to be. Very traly yours, 

Fecrx Menperssonn BartHorpy. 


Boigh’s Youral of Basic. 
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Musie IN THIS Nowper. — Continuation of Chopin's 
Macurkas. 


Church Music. 

The music of cur public worship is as much a 
problem and a theme of general complaint as 
ever. We speak of the Protestant, and more 
especially the Congregational churches. We 
have indeed but one kind, and that is Psalmody. 
The complaint is that it is dull, humdrum, me- 
chanical; or else, that it is trivial, feebly senti- 
mental, full of borrowed suggestion from the 
theatre, the ballad singer, the street organ, or 
what not. In short that it is neither artistic, nor 
religious, that it neither charms nor edifies. And 
then again there is so much of it which has ac- 
quired no hallov:ed, old associations; sach hun- 
dreds, thousands of tunes, which are tried on us 
continually, but which have in no way taken root, 
have not grown dear to us, have not grown with 
our inward growth, entwining themselves with 
either the private soul’s experience, or with the 
religious life of generations. 

In the multifarious attempts to reform this, it 
has been commonly taken for granted that read- 
ing hymns and singing them to psalm-tunes was 
the essential, the indispensable, almost the only 
true and practicable way of making Music serve 
Devotion in the churches. Relief has therefore 
been chiefly sought in continually new psalm 
tunes ; in perpetual variation of the type (short 
and limited as it is); in endless multiplication of 








tunes, some mechanically shaped to the 
pattern and the metre, without sense or inspira- 
tion; some borrowed from sentimental songs, 
from scraps of opera, or tit-bits carved off from 
an instrumental Symphony, Sonata, Quartet, or 
even Overture, and spoiled of course in the new 
setting ; some made from national airs misnamed, 
and so on — until the “ Collections” or psalm- 
books in use, or piled up in music shops, actually 
outnumber all the wholesome tunes that ever yet 
touk root. So psalmody long since became a 
trade, anda great nuisance; new books were 
made to stimulate demand for more, and, with 
the ignorant choirs all over our great land, eager 
for novelty, and getting it in name and not in 
substance, in book and not in music, the appetite 
still grew with what it fed upon, and psalm-book 
makers still grew rich, while pampered Zion 
(musically viewed), on all this thin cake and con- 
fectionery, with or without sweetening, grew 
lean. Multiplication of psalm-tunes has not 
helped the matter. Stealing “ the Devil’s tunes” 
and dressing them in psalm shape has not helped 
it either. Clipping a lock from Beethoven's rich 
head, or Mozart’s, has not availed to hide the 
baldness of this poor old worn-out wooden man- 
nikin. 

Other reform has been sought in the mode of 
arranging, harmonizing, or in the mode of sing- 
ing the psalm-tune. Singing by the whole con- 
gregation, mere melody in unison, or in parts; 
singing by a select choir, of chorus size ; singing 
by a quartet choir,—all have their advocates, 
their turns of trial,—and not much has come of 
it. The congregations cannot sing; will not try 
hard enough to learn; or the bent should have 
been given in the young sapling; the children 
should have grown up singing and knowing a 
good round of tunes by heart, as they do in Ger- 
many. The Quartet may make exquisite music, 
on which the listening fsoul may float up heaven- 
ward ; and it offers the advantage, that societies, 
by paying well, can perhaps secure four tuneful 
voices which have some pretention to the title of 
artistic. It depends on circumstances, on the 
“ music committee,” the musical director, who is 
commonly the organist, on there being some 
inspiring and controlling head of the right sort, 
But then what waste of art it often seems, to bring 
together such choice forces merely to sing the 
contents of the everlasting although ever-varying 
psalm-book! Will all the polish make a diamond 
of the old thing ? 

So the people get uneasy. They have a cer- 
tain pleasure and a pride perhaps in a favorite 
voice or two: admire that; think more of the 
singer personally, and forget why she is supposed 
to sing—(which is not exactly religious), but 
they are not satisfied. Having strayed ‘into a 
Catholic church upon a feast day,. they have 
been delighted and transported by the sensuous 
splendors of a mass, with its soaring Gloria, its 
solemn Crucifizus, its deep and tender Agnus 
Dei, its lovely Benedictus, its florid Amens and 
Hosannas, and perhaps with orchestra, and return 
sicker than ever with their own homely, hum- 
drum psalm tunes. Why cannot we have some- 
thing of the sort? they ask; or at least some 
stirring anthems, full of solos and of contrasts, or 
an episcopal Te Deum, or a qnartet or chorus 
now and then out of a Mass or Oratorio ?—any- 
thing to relieve the everlastiag “ penny-royal ” 
long, short, common and particular ? 





There is at least some musical aspiration in all 
this uneasiness, although it knows not what it 
wants. If it only wants to be amused, to find a 
new esthetic gratification, in place of emptiness 
and dullness under pretext of sanctity,—why 
even that were better than the dullness, because 
more alive and real, and therefore containing 
some religious possibilities. And no doubt much 
of this coveted fine music, allowing for much also 
which is secular and showy, does spring from and 
appeal to really spiritual instincts, is religious in 
its tendency. But it requires a true taste, a wise 
leader to distinguish and select. And then comes 
the consideration of means, or practicability, A 
few random experiments only light lamps which 
refuse to burn. One by one the little move- 
ments die out. The old habits and traditions of 
the meeting house, the elders’ love of psalmody 
because it was the whole of music to their young 
days; the choristers’ love of singing it, an idle 
love, simply because they can sing it—books 
being cheap, parts easy, and a new book every 
year, demanding no new skill or knowledge— 
after all prevail, just as they always have pre- 
vailed, and the thing goes on in the same hope- 
less humdrum way. 


Now there are psalm tunes which are dear to 
all Protestant hearts, through generations ; there 
are tunes which have taken root in the religious 
instincts and experiences that do not change ; 
tunes which are sacred, solemn, joyful, full of 
humanity and full of heaven, and in which the 
soul comes nearer God, and all souls nearer to 
each other. But these are few in number, com- 
pared with the great mass in our “ collections.” 
Those which fulfill these conditions could be con- 
tained in a small book, and printed very large 
and plain at that; perhaps they could even be 
connted on the fingers :—those, we mean, which 
have actually taken hold of the general religious 
heart or want, which have become part of the 
religious life of the people, as the national songs 
have become part of the patriotic life. Banish 
all the tunes that are maudlin and sentimental, 
or tainted with secular associations, or mechani- 
cally manufactured with no touch of inspiration, 
or borrowed from strange sources (opera, ballad; 
symphony, or what not) and spoiled in the bor- 
rowing, like a tree trimmed to a window and a 
flower pot, or merely prompted by a foolish vani- 
ty of composition on the part of some one who 
does not know how to write two bars grammati- 
cally, or only turned out for the market by some 
labor-saving mill, or altered not for the better 
from old ones,—and shall we not be astonished 
at the small number left! These few, under cer- 
tain conditions,psalm-tunes as they are,might form 
a sound and satisfactory basis for a live, progres- 
sive, sacred, beautiful church music; so that, in 
the want of greater means, this little should be 
loveable and to the purpose. Loveable we say, 
for the music which is only admired, not loved, is 
not yet religious. The conditions are, either: 1, 
that these tunes be so fully in the heads, and 
hearts and voices of the whole people, young and 
old, that allcan join in singing them in simple 
unison, leaving all harmony and other illustration, 
interlude, &c., to the organ, which demands skill 
and musicianship in au inverse ratio to this 
simple function of the people ; or, 2. that, if sung 
by a choir or quartet, they shall be so purely 
harmonized in parts, with such vital, easy indi- 
vidual movement in each part, that they shall 
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acquire a certain inexhaustible beauty, the plain 
tune being as it were transfigured and set in the 
high heaven of poesy and Art, so that it can 
never become common-place and hacknied (take 
for a model the Chorals harmonized by Bach). 
Either of these two things, or better still the two 
combined, or rather alternated, would be worth a 
thousand ambitious attempts striking out blindly 
in all directions. 

But the trouble is, that the congregations are 
not trained to sing, and the tunes sung by choirs 
are in most cases miserably harmonized, so that 
the thing is tame and characterless ; we turn for 
comfort from the thing sung to the voice that, 
sings it. 

Now is there not a music, simple, practicable, 
real in its origin, essentially sacred, born with 
the birth of Protestant worship, and one with its 
whole spirit, just as essentially as the Anbrosian 
and Gregorian “ tones” are with the Catholic ; 
already existing both in the simple tune form 
and in such polyphonic Art-transfiguration, as we 
have described; out of which too our own live 
‘“‘nsalm-tunes” have derived their root; and 
which may profitably be made the basis of an 
experiment of better music in our churches, the 
staple of the musical service, yet capable of in- 
definite development into more rich and complex 
forms, as means and culture warrant ? 

We think there is; that it exists already in 
the German Choral, and the inspired illustration 
of its intrinsic power and beauty by SEBASTIAN 
Bacu. How these may be applied, it shall be 
our task in another article to show. 





On Criticising Classical Music. 


New York, May 14, 1862. 

Your strictures upon our views of Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in C call for a few words in extenuation. A 
fair and impartial criticism now-a-davs, of classical 
music is difficult in the extreme, and one who can- 
didly expresses an opinion averse to that of master 
minds of the Old World is looked upon as an impla- 
cable enemy, and is caviled and sneered at by all 
“true lovers’’ of classical music. 

While we have no desire to deride or underrate 
(pardon the egotism) the mature and well-balanced 
opinions of those whose own works are living monu- 
ments of their genius and greatness, and around 
whose names cluster memories of triumphs and 
honors, yet we believe in, and advocate the justice 
and propriety of, a free expression of opinion, even 
if it be a dissenting one. 

Classical music—and by this we mean the works of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven and 
the like—is with us in a great measure an experiment, 
and our views must differ from those of persons whose 
minds and tastes have been formed and cultivated in 
the schools of the great masters. The beauties and 
charms of this description of music are often imbed- 
ded in the intricacies and puzzling labyrinths of bril- 
liant instrumentation and require a very keen per- 
ception, combined with a unity of taste and an op- 
portunity for a frequent hearing, to discover and ap- 
preciate them. 

To criticize a great work like Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in C, with the mere superficial knowledge de- 
rived from a first hearing, would be simply ridiculous, 
were it not that its very rare performance requires 
the expression of “ first impressions.’’ 

Is it not natural then that a movement carrying 
the theme smoothly along without twisting and wind- 
ing it, as ifto drown it in the grand clash and uproar 
of a hundred instruments,should be more appreciated 
than those compositions, grand and meritorious 


though they be, that require skilful tracing—a sort 
of musical surgery ? = - 





We can give no scientific reason why the Andante 
con moto of Schubert’s C Symphony was so electric 
in its effects, save that its melody and theme were of 
that sympathetic nature that always charms and cap- 
tivates the hearer. 

Do not think us as throwing down the gauntlet 
and inviting a tilt, as to the merits of a composition 
thatis qnite new to us. A very limited knowledge 
of the matter now in dispute is our first plea, and 
our second and strongest, the strength and ability of 
our antagonist, who is the acknowledged champion 
of classical music in America. With such odds 
against us we would find ourselves unhorsed and dis- 
armed before we had poised our lance. 

Our “ first impression ” and that of many of the 
habitués of the Philharmonic (for the topic has been 
oft mooted) were coincident with yours. ‘“ Over- 
labored, forced, ambitious,” Schubert’s Symphony in 
C seems to be after the first hearing. T. W. M. 


Our correspondent of course has a right to the free 
expression of his opinions and impressions ; and we 
have the right to enter our protest together with 
whatever we print that scems to us mistaken, or 
to convey a filse impression of the tone and spirit of 
this journal. 

The last paragraph but one of the above is quite 
too flattering. The last shows that the writer has 
entirely misread our meaning ; “over-labored, forced, 
ambitious,” were not given as our own impressions ; 
we expressed quite the contrary.—Ip. 





For Male Part-Singers. 


Arion: « collection of four-part Songs for male voices, &c. 
Compiled by Joun D. WILLARD. 


Here is a good want well met. Our German 
fellow citizens (have they not made us all proud to 
call them so of late?) have by their singing clubs, 
“Liedertafel,” “ Minnergesangvereins,” &c., opened 
to our people a new and beantiful resource for leis- 
ure hours, if we will imitate them. The part-songs 
of the “ Orpheus,” in club-room, concert-hall, sere- 
nade, or picnic in the grove, are a sure delight to all 
listeners. And how simple the whole thing seems! 
Why cannot our own young men,our students in col- 
leges, our young merchants, clerks, mechanics, our 
soldiers in the camp, even our do-nothings, learn to 
sing part-songs, and taste the pleasure and the soul 
refreshment of such refined and innocent conviviali- 
ty? We believe they can, and are already doing it ; 
that there already is a wide demand for good part- 
songs to practice among speakers of the English 
tongue. 

For such Mr. Willard’s little set of books comes 
timely and will be very servicenble. Imitating the 
plan of the convenient little pocket volumes, which 
have appeared in Germany and England, he has 
given us, in much cheaper form, in five neat little 
volumes (one for each of the four parts, and one col- 
lecting the four under the two hands of the pianist, 
or the eye of the conductor) the cream of various 
collections. The 60 or 70 pieces embrace abont all 
the favorites sung by our ‘* Orpheus,” besides many 
more, and cover a wide variety of composers, styles 
and subjects. Mendelssohn is well represented, but 
less largely'than he would be, because we have al- 
ready acomplete American edition of his part-songs. 
Weber’s thrilling “ Sword Song,” “‘ Battle Hymn,” 
his lovely “Slumber Song,” and his mellow quartet 
of horns from  Freyschiitz, set to sunset verses, are 
found here.. The best things by Kreutzer, Otto, Abt, 
Kiicken, Zéllner, Marschner, &c., are given. The 
fine easyLatin things for students: Znteger vite ; 
Gaudeamus igitur, &e., are not neglected. ‘There are 
also. some from English, French, and Italian compos- 
ers ; one from Macfarren’s “‘ Robin Hood,” one from 
Rossini’s Compte Ory, &c. In short a choice and 
rich variety, from grave to gay, and from easy to 
quite difficult. There is food enough for many a 
sweet winter or summer evening in these little books. 


Orchestral Union. 

The fifteenth Afternoon Concert took place on 
Wednesday, with a large audience, if we count in 
the talkers, gadders and new bonnet showers, which 
which would be a misnomer. The programme was 
as follows : 








1. Concerto Overture—to ‘*Yelva,”. ..........5 Reissiger 


2. Waltz—** Promotionen”. ............00ceee eee Strauss 
3 Symphony, No. 6—‘‘Pastorale,”......... 24+ Reethoven 


2. Andante molto moto. 


1. Allegro ma non troppo. 
4. And Allegro Fiuale. 


8. Allegro a la Minuetto. 


4 Violin Solo—*‘Souvenirs de Mozart,”............ Ala 
Mr. C. Meisel. 

5 Terzetto and Finale, from Lucretia Borgia............ 

6. Gypsey Quadrille....... vhed ened ahbe tants See Strauss 


The Overture to Yelva,quite a dramatic and impas- 
sioned prelude to what dark history we know not, has 
a good deal of beauty, which was well bronght out. 
The “ Pastoral Symphony” was much enjoyed, no 
doubt, by those so fortunate as not to sit amid a nest 
of rude, ill-mannered talkers, who set up the right of 
talking and laughing as against the right of listen- 
ing, and who think it spirited, genteel, or what not, 
to resent any reminder that they are disturbing others. 
But the Symphony still makes way into the hearts of 
more and more,in spite of these butterfly Philistines. 
Mr. Metssv’s solo, in which soavenirs of Mozart 
emerged from a background anything but Mozartisn, 
was very skillfully performed. The principal sonv- 
enirs were the first Allegro theme from the G minor 
Symphony, then La ci darem, bedevilled, Frenchified, 
with variations. 

The last of these pleasant concerts is postponed to 
Wednesday, May 28, on aecount of the hall being 
ocenpied for the School festival next week. 





A Masical Service will be given in St. Paul’s 
Church next Monday evening, under the direction of 
Dr. S. P. TuckeRMAN, in which speeimens of church 
music from the fourth to the nineteenth century will 
be presented. During the evening the famons 
“ Miserere’”’ of Allegri will be sung. The pro- 
grammes will contain full descriptions of the differ- 
ent pieces. Music to commence at 8 o'clock. 





The staging which had sprung up around the 
orchestra, at the Music Hallon Wednesday afternoon, 
creeping up above the highest gallery, gave signs of 
the approaching annual musjeal Festival of the 
Boston Publie Schools, which takes place a couple 
of months earlier this year than it it did formerly, 
namely next Wednesday, the 2ist of May. Happy 
will they be who get tickets of admission. 

Miss Lizzie CHAPMAN announces a concert for 
next Saturday evening, with the assistance of Mr. 
B. J. Lane, Mr. Wuityey, and the MENDELSSOHN 
Quintertre Crus. At Mr. Zerrann’s concert, 
and still more in the airs of the “ Creution,”’ 
Miss Chapman created a favorable impression, and 
showed evidence of careful trainiug. She is deserv- 
ing and should receive the encouragement of a fall 
house. 











Music Abroad. 


London. 

Royan Irauran Opera.— La Fuarorita, without 
Mario and Grisi, loses much of its charm for the 
English public, who have beer so long accustomed 
to associate them with the hero and heroine of Doni- 
zetti’s best French work. Nevertheless, the perform- 
ance at the Royal Italian Opera which actual condi- 
tions render possible is by no means destitute of at- 
tractions. Mlle. Csillag’s Leonora is one of the 
most thoughtful and carefully finished of that very 
clever lady’s assumptions. Like all she attempts, it 
is marked throughout by earnestness and strong dra- 
matic feeling ; and if it does not at all times go so 
directly to the hearts of the audience as to induce 
them, at the conclusion, to absolve the repentant 
“Favorite,” and endorse the forgiveness of the 
wronged and unhappy Fernando, this must be laid 
to over-anxiety on the part of the Teutonic song- 
stress, who, by studiously elaborating every scene, 
leaves a certain impression of artificiality, rather, than 
to any shortcoming in her masical delineation of the 
part. The interest she creates is vivid, if not pro- 
found ; and we quit the theatre under the persuasion 
of having witnessed a remarkable exhibition of artis- 
tic skill, if not precisely one calculated to raise those 
emotions which it is only in the province of gennine 
sensibility to inspire. Sig. Neri Baraldi might reas- 
onably lay claim to indulgence as having undertaken 
the character of Fernando at an unusually short 
notice, in consequence of Sig.Gardoni’s indisposition. 
Happily, however, he stands in need of no apology, 
the manner in which he acquitted himself entitling 
him to the most favorable consideration. M. Faure’s 
Alphonso is in the truest sense a kingly impersona- 
tion; nor could the beautiful air ‘‘ A tanto Amor” 
(“Pour tant d’amour”), in which the hypocritical 
monarch beguiles the unsuspecting hero whom he 
degrades while feigning to honor, be more admirably 
delivered, or more thoroughly have justified the 
“encore” that usually awaits it, and which, though 
declined by the singer on the present occasion, was 
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naturally not withheld. Sig. Nanni, a new comer, 
has at least one requisite for the part of Baldasare, 
the priest—that of a deep and sonorous bass voice ; 
but he mast be judged of definitively in a part where 
there is something besides mere declamation to test 
his capabilities. 

On Saturday night Mr. Santley made his second 
appearance as Conte di Luna, and fully established 
his success. 

The present week at the Italian Opera has been a 
busy one. On Monday (first “extra” night) Giuidl- 
laume Tell (fourth time) was represented, Mr. Gye’s 
“Easter-picce.” The ‘great temple of the lyric 
drama” (contrary to precedent) opened its doors at 
the very commencement of the Easter holydays. 
That the magnificent Opera of Grallanme Tell, with 
its picturesque incidents, still more picturesque scen- 
ery, and, most of all, picturesque music, superbly 
placed upon the stage, and sung and played as the 
public have been taught to expect at Covent Garden, 
would suffice to enchant without the adventitious aid 
of fairy tale, burlesque, or melodrama, might have 
been taken for granted. Happily, not alone the 
chorus and orchestra—which have rarely shown to 
greater advantage in the opera, so full of varied 
choral effect and bright orchestral coloring—but the 
principal singers before the lamps were in the best 
possible mood; and thns the Easter andience enjoy- 
ed such a musical treat as it is not on every occasion 
vouchsafed to those who attend on ordinary Opera 
nights. The great second act, in which the repre- 
sentatives of the four Cantons assemble on the banks 
of the lake, to swear the oath of patriotism and lib- 
erty, has, perhaps, never been more striking. Mad. 
Miolan Carvaiho gave the music of Mathilde better 
even than usual, In the trio for Arnold, Tell, and 
Walter—the finest piece of concerted music in the 
opera—Sig. Tamberlik almost surpassed his previous 
efforts, imparting a force and pathos to the slow 
movernent, and a fiery vigor to the a/leqro, which 
made every note and every accent tell with thrilling 
eifect. He was supported admirably by M. Faure 
and M. Zelner, who in’ the swearing of the Cantons 
were as dignified and imposing as ever. The 
whole scene was what it rarely fails to be at this 
theatre—a scenic and masical triumph ; and the car- 
tain fell amid loud and unanimous plaudits. Mr. 
Costa presided in the orchestra. On Tuesday, La 
Favorita was repeated; and on Thursday the Pro- 
héte was given for the first time this season, with 
Mad. Osillag as Fides and Sig. Tamberlik as Jean 
of Leyden. The ‘“‘spectacle’’ presented all the gran- 
deur of former vears, and the magnificent music was 
listened to throughout, by a crowded audience, with 
unabated mterest, 


INTERNATIONAL EXHiBITION.—The musical ar- 
rangements for the opening seem to be on the same 
grand scale with those for the Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace. The correspondent of a Montreal 
paper writes ; 

The great orchestra erecting under the eastern 
dome is by far the largest ever built in this country. 
It will accommodate upwards of 2000 performers. 
Projecting 60 feet under the dome, it extends the 
whole width thereof, rising above the gallery to a 
considerable height in front of the ander part of the 
round stained-glass window over the eastern entrance. 
The lower 13 rows of this great staging will be oc- 
cupied by the instrumental portion of the orchestra, 
the upper 26 rows by the chorus. Exclusive of the 
side portions in the galleries the width of the orches- 
tra is 135 feet. The instrumentalists employed on 
this occasion will be about 400 in number, including 
all the leading professors and many amateurs of 
talent. There will be 196 violins and violas, 90 
violoncellos and double basses, with about 112 wind 
instruments, drums, &c. The lists of performers 
have been carefully revised hy Mr. Costa, and there 
is no question that it will be one of the finest bands 
ever brought together. The chorus will comprise 
about 500 voices to each of the four parts. Besides 
the chorus of the Sacred Harmonic Society, a con- 
siderable number will brought from various provin- 
cial choral societies, cathedral choirs, &c., through- 
out the country ; Birmingham and the midland dis- 
tricts, Bradford and the Yorkshire districts, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Canterbury, Ely, Norwich, Ox- 
ford, Gloucester, Lincoln, Nottingham, Bristol, 

Hereford, Chester, Edinburgh, Exeter, Wells, Wind- 
sor, Newcastle, Glasgow, Peterborough, Winchester, 
Aberdeen, Dublin, &., will all contribute their quota, 
it having been an object of special interest to the 
commissioners to give a fair representation at this 
great musical concourse to the various provincial 
towns. The remainder of the chorus will be selected 
by ballet from the members of the Handel Festival 
Choir, their complete organization and constant prac- 








tice under Mr. Costa rendering them a most efficient 
body of choralists ready to hand. 

Posen.—Herr Hans von Biilow and Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch gave a concert on the 5th inst. The lat- 
ter gentleman, althongh a native of the town, and 
formerly a pupil of Herr Frohlich, once a fashiona- 
ble local teacher, was professionally unknown, and 
great curiosity was manifested to hear him. The 
concert opened with Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. 
Herr von Biilow and Dr. Damrosch then played 
Franz Schubert’s magnificent duet in B= minor, 
which was warmly applauded. Herr von Biilow 
followed with a series of dances, arranged in chron- 
ologieal order, and ending with Chopin’s “ Taran- 
tella ” and Liszt’s “ Valse impromptu.” There were 
various other instrumental pieces of more or less 
importance. Mlle. Marie Holland, of the opera, was 
the vocalist. A course of four concerts was lately 
given, in the large room of the Bazaar, by Herr 
Bilse, from Leignitz, with his own orchestra. The 
attendauce was extremely good. 





KoenresrerG.—Herr Kiister’s oratorio, Die ewige 
Heimath, was performed by the Gesangverein, under 
the direction of Herr Weigers, on the 8th inst. 





Bapen-Bapen.—The subject of Berlioz’s opera, 
composed for the opening of the new theatre, is 
taken from Shakespeare’s comedy of Much Ado about 
Nothing. The second novelty will be the opera of 
Erostrates, by Herr M. E. Reyer. 

Drespen.—On Palm Sunday, Cherubini’s Pe- 
quem and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony were per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal. There were, during 
the past theatrical year, 339 performances at this 
establishment, and they corsisted of—172 operatic 
representations, including 11 given by the Italian 
company, under Sig. Morelli ; 26 representations of 
farces and pieces interspersed with songs ; 209 of 
dramas and 13 of ballets. There were 24 novelties, 
of which 5 were operas, vandevilles and farces ; 19 
dramas ; and 2 ballets. In the way of revivals, 
there were 9 operas, 11 dramas, and 1 ballet. 





Srurrcart.—At the Seventh Subscription Con- 
cert, in the Kénigsbau, Schumann's Paradies nnd 
Peri, which is a novelty here, was performed with 
success. M. Molique’s Oratorio of Abraham was 
given on Palm Sunday. 





Municu.—Sophocles’ Antigone, with Mendels- 
sohn’s music, has been revived. The house was 
crowded in every part, and the applause both loud 
and frequent. 

Rome.—After working on them many years, M. 
Mathi&i, one of Thorwaldsen’s best pupils, has just 
completed the busts of Beethoven, Glack, Mozart 
and Palestrina, together with the appropriate con- 
soles, for the Grand Princess Helena of Russia. The 
bust of Beethoven is supported by Zeus; that of 
Gluck, by a figure of Psyche; that of Mozart by 
the three Graces ; and that of Palestrina, by singing 
angels. 

Frorence.—A correspondent of the Atheneum 
writes : 


“Our Lent season opened with one of the best 
concerts which Florence has seen for many a year 
past, given at the Philharmonic Rooms, by Mr. M. 
Jacques Blumenthal, who has made this city his 
home during the last two winters. Somehow or 
other, the taste of the Florentine public does not 
greatly incline to concerts, and even in Lent they 
seldom obtain mach success, especially now that 
three or four theatres are nightly open, even though 
the Carnival season has ended —a change which 
dates only from the fasion of Tuscany with the other 
Italian provinces. The concert opened with Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata dedicated to Kreutzer, performed by 
M. Blumenthal and the Florentine violinist, Signor 
Giovacchini. With this one exception, the piano- 
forte pieces executed hy M. Blumenthal were all of 
his own composition. Among the morceaux perform- 
ed by him were two musical novelties as yet un- 
known on the other side of the Alps: ‘Le Parfum,’ 
an elegant notturno, full of that dreamy Sehnsucht 
der Liebe which is one of its composer’s most success- 
fal moods, and ‘ Fuggiamo nel deserto,” a charming 
paraphrase of a fresh Capriote ditty. Madame Al- 
bertini Baucardé and Mdlle. Anna Regan, a débu- 
tante who kas studied under the artistic training of 
Madame Ungher-Sabatier, took part in the concert. 
A good buffo singer, Signor Matioli, also contribut- 
ed to the musical bill of fare, and was especially ap- 
plauded for the finished comic verve with, which he 
gave a composition of his own, ‘ Un fatale Giovedi.” 
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Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


The Crniskeen Lawn. Song and Chorus. 25 


This sweet old Irish ballad has been introduced by 
Benedict into his new Opera of the “Lily of Killar- 
ney;” thus imitating the example of Flotow, who 
introduced ‘‘ *Tis the last rose of summer,” into his 
opera of Martha. The Chorus may be sung by four 
voices, or the melody of the Chorus continued as a 
part of the song. 


Idle fanes H. J. Wiesel. 25 


A song of unusual merit, and evincing on the part 
of the composer genius of no common order. 


Song. 


Instrumental Music. 


The Battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing. 
Ch. Grobe 60 


The talented author has here represented two Pho- 
tographs—one for the eve, and another for the ear. 
Upon the outside is a representation of the second 
day’s battle, at the point of time when that terrific 
onset by the combined divisions of the Federal army 
occurred. The perfectly gallant, but somewhat reck- 
less, General Grant is conspicuously seen urging with 
voice and gesture the movements of our brave soldiers. 
The musical photograph is equally spirited and inspir- 
ing. To represent by a Piano an actual battle, seems 
almost ridiculous, but it has been asserted that many 
who were at the battle of Prague recognized in the 
musical description so admirably rendered by Kots- 
wava, many strains and passages familisrized to their 
ears in the actual encounter. Mr. Grobe seems to 
have been inspired in the composition of this descrip- 
tive piece. and if any fair lady desires to know what a 
battle really is, we recommend her to preserve and 
study this remarkable composition. 


Thou art so near and yet so far. Transcription. 
B. Richards. 35 


Another Piano gem by the author of the fascinat- 
ing *‘ Warblings at eve.” 


La Maltaise Polka. A. Wollenstein. 25 


A brilliant and refreshing Polka, and one sure to 
please. 


On this day of joy delicious. Barcarole from 
the “ Sicilian Vespers.” A. Baumbach. 35 


Then you'll remember me. From “Sonnam- 
bula.” Do. 35 


Two well known operatic airs, transcribed for the 
Piano by this eminent teacher and composer. 


Books. 


Arron: a collection of four-part songs for male 
voices, in separate vocal parts, with score. 5 
Vols. bound in cloth. $3,00 


The want of a good collection of four-part songs for 
men’s voices has long been felt, and has been amply 
supplied in this work. Many of the finest gems that have 
hitherto remained untranslated, and therefore known 
only to the German societies, are now produced for 
the benefit of the many quartette clubs that exist in 
this country, who will be glad to add so many good 
things to their stock. Care has been taken to give a 
large variety from grave to gay, and to include noth- 
ing that is not really good. It is published in a most 
convenient form with each part separate, and a score 
for the use of the leader in rehearsal. The style in 
which it is published, the excellence of the music, 
and the low price, all combine to render it most worthy 
of the attention of all amateur quartette clubs. 





Mosrc sy Mat.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wiil find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 























